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a community. The conditions under which the pupils live and work are the chief 
factors of their environment, and a favorable environment is one which provides 
opportunities for spiritual as well as mental growth. It is the social experience accom- 
panying the tasks, not the tasks themselves, which stimulates and furthers both these 
kinds of growth. Thus the Dalton Plan lays emphasis upon the importance of the 
child's living while he does his work, and the manner in which he acts as a member of 
society, rather than upon the subjects of his curriculum [p. 29]. 

In order to apply the scheme it is not necessary or even desirable to abolish classes 
or forms as units of organization in the school, nor the curriculum as such. The Dal- 
ton Laboratory Plan preserves both. Each pupil is classified as a member of a form, 
and for each form a maximum and a minimum curriculum is drawn up. But at its 
inception it lays the whole work proposition before the pupils in the shape of a contract 
job. The curriculum is divided up into jobs and the pupil accepts the work assigned 
for his class as a contract [pp. 34-35]. 

The pupil may progress from one "contract" to the next as rapidly as he 
is able, thus adjusting his speed to his capacity and to his special interests. 
Progress is recorded on special graph sheets, which show at a glance the pres- 
ent status of the pupils' work. 

Miss Parkhurst's book is by far the best description of the plan which has 
yet appeared. It is full of concrete material which shows how the plan operates 
in actual use. Since the success of this type of school organization depends 
largely on the effectiveness of the lesson assignment, this topic is given elabo- 
rate treatment. The chapter on "Sample Assignments" contains many con- 
crete suggestions which would be of value in any type of school. 

The book contains two chapters written by a head mistress and a head 
master of two English schools which have been using the plan. The expe- 
rience of these schools, one on the elementary and the other on the secondary 
level, is entirely favorable to the Dalton scheme. 

The book is well worth reading, not only because of the significance of 
the plan described, but also because of the tangible manner in which the author 
has presented her material. It gives a detailed picture of an interesting educa- 
tional experiment. 

G. T. Buswell 

Training for rural teaching. — Many books have been written telling the 
bewildered rural-school teacher exactly what to do under specified circum- 
stances, both as to instruction and management, but she finds new and complex 
situations ever before her. Mr. Grant has approached the problem from a 
new angle. 1 He describes his work briefly in the Preface: 

Each chapter is composed of a number of short pedagogical statements. Most 
of these statements are true. Some of them are questionable. The teachers are 
asked to state in the light of modern educational thought why each statement is or 
is not true [p. far). 

1 James R. Grant, Acquiring Skill in Teaching. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1922. Pp. xii-f-222-r-vi. 
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The book covers an encyclopedic range of topics, an area as broad and 
uncompassed as the rural field itself. The social and economic problems of 
the community must be understood. School management and one-room 
administration are emphasized. The teacher in training is exposed to the 
principles of the technique of teaching. She has an opportunity to discuss 
the problems of individual differences. A few time-saving devices, the project 
method, and other modern methods are outlined. The author assumes that 
the teacher needs to be a good psychologist, understanding the laws of human 
nature and the limitations of the mind. She must know the sociology of the 
district, which is but a part of a wider rural area. School hygiene and sanita- 
tion are sorely neglected in many rural districts, and the would-be leader must 
have definite knowledge of what conditions should be. 

The task of the author seems overwhelming, as is the work of the rural 
teacher. She usually has a very brief period of training, and we are to assume 
that the author writes for a specific situation when he presents thus a bird's- 
eye view of the task before her. Numerous references suggested at the con- 
clusion of each chapter and advice to the instructor regarding careful guidance 
of the group discussions indicate that Mr. Grant realizes the danger, on the 
one hand, of a too rapid and panoramic view of many possibly misunderstood 
conclusions and, on the other hand,, of wasting time on opinionated theories, 
with students indulging in hair-splitting details. 

Rural training instructors too frequently face the problem of a brief 
period for intensive training over an extensive area. The students in training, 
however, need to know something of the judgments which they will have to 
form in their profession. Unless the student has gone through a period of 
directed thought activity, seeing all sides of each question in daily discussion 
with his fellow students, he cannot be expected to have formed conclusions, 
nor can he be prepared to have in reserve the richness of thought experience 
and the knowledge so necessary to success. This is the task which Mr. Grant 
has undertaken, and his lists of statements may well represent a life study. 
Normal-school teachers will find this book a valuable text on the rural-school 
problem. 

May L. Stewart 

The rural-school teacher. — The educational profession has reached the point 
where it no longer has tolerance for ignorance and guessing as to the conditions 
obtaining in the different fields of its work. Definite, objective information 
is being sought on every hand, and any piece of work which throws light on 
typical conditions is a welcome contribution. As the largest number of school 
children are in rural schools, so also are some of the largest unsolved problems. 
Definite scientific data in this field are much desired. A recent monograph 1 

1 LeRoy Albert King, Status of the Rural Teacher in Pennsylvania. Bureau of 
Education Bulletin No. 34, 1921. Washington: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office. Pp. iv+87. 



